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ECONOMY OF MANURES. 
In our reply to the queries made by Mr 
{ e, two weeks ago, we took occasion to 
s that iu ! nion the practice of 
hauling out and stacking up manures in the 


they were to be re- 


quired the following spring, had no particu- 


lar advantage ov mposting in the yard, 
except that the labor at that season was less 
pressing and that the teaming over the land 
was less inj is than in spring, when the 
Lv 8 ‘ be poa hed and 
c » greater extent. We did 
t ‘ vant of space, to show | 
t nt s s comparatively 
w tet tha’ 1s, t t manure treated in this 
» twiths g the great amount of 
labor it requires, produce less satisfacto- 
rv results than if it had been spread directly, 
broadcast, upon t surface to which it is 
ultimacely t 1 

Now just look at it a moment. There 


are, probably, th nds of great mounds of 


manure, well rout 1 and trimmed up, lying 
o 1 the fields of State, some of them 
well protected by coverings of muck or loam, 
but many of them quite exposed, with a 
broad surface ontop, well ad apted to catch 

and filter all the water that falls upon them. 

They will lie until the spring opens, and 

then thev will be refully tched over to 

mix them m ely and to hasten the 

process of fermentation. The work upon 

those great mounds, from the time they 

left the barnyard to the time they will be 

t ! under the soil next April or May, is 

som ng enorm It will amount to a 
large item. It is all well meant and cheer- 

f verformed, because the several owners 

k it isthe best wavy todo. We used to 

do the same thing and thought at the time 
there was no better way, but we have changed 

our opinion about it within the last few 

years, for though it is, by no means, the 

worst mode of treatment for manures, noth- | 
ing like so bad as the practice of throwing 
out the droppings of cattle daily from the 
barn windows, to lie drenching under the 
eaves, and catching the rain that fall, 
there are other methods far less laborious, 
and in our opinion more effective. 


It isto be borne in mind that waste of 
manure arises from various causes, but the 
most common, and probably by far the most 
the s« luble 


constituents by exposure to moisture which 


serious, is the washing out of 


falls upon it and then passes down through 


or runs off from the surface. This is the 


source of the most loss, though 


extensive 
the ea ipe of the gaseous elements during 


the process of fermentation, which manure 


in large heaps undergoes, is by no means te 


be overlooke 1, for it is we ll known that, 
however well protected by absorbents, an 
active fermentation will liberate and drive 


off something that every farmer knows to 


he good for his crops The fermentation in 
these great 
much greater and more rapid than would 


have taken place in the same manure had 


it been left under the barn or in the yard 
where it was solidly compacted by the 
treading of cattle. If you want to get up 
» rapid fermentation throw manure up loose- 


lv and mix several varieties together as is 
Now 


does 


usually done in these immense heaps. 


if fermentation goes on slowly, as it 


where the manure lies closely compressed, 


the chief thing that escapes is moisture, 


while in a rapid and active fermentation, 


with considerable heat, more or less of the 


nitrogen contained in the mass is thought 
t escape in the form of 


ammoniacal gases. 


The advantage claimed is that it hastens the 
rection of the manure and that it destroys the 
vitality of a good deal of weed seed, as it 
undoubtedly does. Is this advantage suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the lose and to pay 
for the vast amount of extra wotk it occa- 
sions ? We think not. 

It is rather late now to try the experiment 
this season, for the reason that most farmers 
who practice this method for the purpose of 


having the manure fermented and ready for 


use in spring, have already hauled it out and | 


piled it up. But if there is any one who 
has not finished this job, we ask him as a 
special favor to change his plans a little, 
ind, instead of heaping it all up, spread one 
half of it on one half of the land immediate- 
ly, all fresh from under his cattle, and treat 
the balance in the usual way, that is pile it 


bs Oe oe 
up and let it lie to be worked over once or 


t 


twice in spring and then applied to the other 
os . 

half. He will find the result on the land 

where it 


; is spread now so much superior that 
mw Wi » P . 
ll need no farther argument to convince 


him that it is he better, and it most 


cer- 
tainly is the easier anc 


{ the cheaper way. 


The point 18 j ist here. 


In the big heaps 
Weather, all the wash by 
'S Very great, goes into one 
ust under wh 
is for the Moat 
@ es to the field. 
Spread even), over 
the cart, al) 
where it is 


exposed to the 
leaching, which 


lace 
piace, ) rere the heap lies, and it 


part lost for all practical 
But where the manure is 
the surface directly from 


118 carried into the soil 
wanted, 


the was} 


. In one ¢ » i 
where it is —° oo 


Yr . ‘ 
where it is re Wanted, and in the other 
. t makes al} the . ° 
the ‘the difference in 
Aes In one case it is lost, in the 
© Rer saved. But that js not all ’ 


addition to the constitue its of the 


j land and observe the difference. 


mounds, that we so often see, is} 


manure which are dissolved out and carried 
into, and thoroughly commingled with the soil, 
there will be noticed some mechanical action 
in the soil itself which appears to be due to 
the fact that it has been covered up. You 
will notice that in places where the covering 
has lain for any considerable time the soil 
will be more open and porous, while the 
roots of plants will be stronger and more 
numerous. This effect may be more percep- 
tible on stiff and strong soile perhaps, but 
there ‘will be a perceptible difference in all 
| soils thatare well covered up through the 
winter months. So far from there being 
any loss from this exposure of manure on 
the surface, which we have shown cannot 
take place, because the soluble constituents 
are held firmly by the absorbent power and 
grasp of the soil, and because the process of 
fermentation is slow and gradual, 


completely arrested, it has been found by 








scientific investigation, that while manure is 
lying exposed upon the surface, the nitro- 
genous constituents, especially the nitrates, 
are increased in quantity more or less ac- 
| cording to the temperature, and the charac- 
ter and quality of the manure itself. Instead 
of loss there is an actual gain in the percent- 
lage of nitrogen. 

Now we do not wish to be understood as 
arguing against the use of fermented manure. 
All manures of the rank and 
such as come fresh from under the stalls of 


coarser kind, 


the barn, must be broken down and decom- 
posed before they are in a condition to fur- 


®uestions & Answers. 


FARMING ON BORROWED CAPITAL. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

I noticed in the M husettts Ploughman 
of Dec. 30th, under the head of miscellaneous 
items, an extract entitled “ Shall a young 
man engage in farming,” giving various 
reasons why young men should ehoose farm- 


ing in prefe other pursuits... 
oat SORE reabons are very good, 
looking at the subject from the writer's stand- 
point. Now itis “all very fine” to talk 
about this ennobling pursuit, its tendency to 
health, long life, &e. ; 
But it brings up the old question “ will it 
pay.” We say emphatically Vo; unless the 








TRIMMING FRUIT TREES. 
Editor Massachusetts Plough : 


In the Ploughman of December 30th, I 
noticed that in answer to the inquiry of Mr. 
Corson, you say, never approach a fruit tree 
to trim-it when it is frozen. I have severai 
hundred trees, many of them old and large 
trees, some of which I trimmed as I could 
find the time in November; but still I have a 
large number that need thinning out for the 


pusroee ot Weyducing. good fruit, and-it-woukd 
ike several days to doit. I would like to 


inquire what the difference would be between 

trimming one day when the limbs are frozen, 

and the next when the frost is out ? 
Williamsburg, Jan. 1. 





L. Ht. 


Another correspondent, Mr. Sawyer, of 





young man has sufficient capital to start in 


Harvard, asks this question also in another 


pusiness without being in debt. | form, and our reply is that when the wood is 
No young man can afford to borrow} : 


when not | 


capital to purchase and furnish a farm with) 
the necessary stock and tools. 

He must pay seven per cent interest on 
all borrowed money. Now I venture to say| 
that not one-tenth of all the farms in| 
Massachusetts pay seven per cent. on their | 
valuation; more than half do not pay three 
percent. But provided a young man by | 
industry and economy makes his farm pay 
him seven per cent. in addition to a scanty | 
support for himself and family, it all goes to 


frozen it is very difficult, next to impossible 
to make a smooth cut without rupturing 
more or less of the cells, and causing great 
When frozen the wood is 
brittle and pieces of bark often fly off, so that 
the tree is mangled. To secure a rapid heal- 


injury to the tree. 


ing over of the wounds made in trimming, 


| you want to make a smooth, clean cut. That 


is perhaps the chief reason why it is best to 


pay the interest on his borrowed money, and| avoid cutting and sawing off limbs when 
so he goes on year after year eking out @/ frozen. If a tree is worth anything you don’t 
living and barely paying his interest money. : : 
| That is not a very encouraging prospect for 
}any young man. I have been amused by “ 
reading the discussions of a very aristocratic 
| farmers’ club in Western Massachusetts, 
| which occasionally holds its mectings in 
| Franklin County, upon this subject: “ What 
are the present ~~ of the farmers of 





| want to run the risk of mangling it.—({Ed. 





EATING BOARDS, &c. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
Can you tell me through the Ploughman 





: ‘ ‘ , A . ; the cause of -ating ? If 
nish food for plants. There can be no Connecticut Valley. It is very easy for men — . cattle eating wood If — 
: - who inherited their farms to look on the the remedy ? If you can, or any of your many 
dispute about that. Plants cannot live on : - : subscribers, it will greatly oblige 
, i ; i | bright side. But let them pay seven per Oe —— 
coarse anc Saag Scemapoen manures any cent. interest upon what their farms and p ret 17 Dee. 25. 187 ° ABCOCK. 
more than animals can live on rocks. And | stock are worth and they would very soon omfret, Vt., Dee. 25, 1871. 


it will be noticed that itis a fall applica- 
tion of which we are speaking, and not the 
application of rank, green manures in the 
spring. 
such manures as are commonly hauled out 


Applying to the surface, in the fall, 


" i » State, there tobacco is ki satisfactorily account for it other than i is 
ut that season and piled up to be worked | im the Piste, and whe a tobacco is king, who | satis! ' : than in this 
' sail fn clielnsadl 6 to | were obliged to give up their farms because} general way. They recommend a change in 
over and composted, Is giving rem ime 0 | i ? ih . - 
I g we , . —-, , 

: | they could not support their families and pay| the mode of feeding, adding roots pretty 
weather and to be broken down by the | seven per cent. interest on all borrowed freel if iy 
frosts on the land where they are wanted, | money. And I would say to all young men. | Te'Y: f you can get any corn meal easily | 

, “— : | don’t e¢ ce far rowed © | we wo i ixi a little i » 
and at the same time giving the soil a cov- lon’t commence farming on borrowed capital. | We uld try that, mixing a little in the 


ering which experience has proved to be 
ial to it. 


loubts it let him give it a 


most useful and benefi If any one 
fair trial. 
him treat one half of the manure and one 
half the 


one half the manure on 


land inthe usual way, and spread 


the other half of the 


ter piece is not as good as the former, his | 


We 


experience will be different from ours. 


only as good, you see what a saving of labor 
has been effected. 
Manures ought to be covered and _protect- 


ed from the weather and the rains under 


the barn or under sheds, and if they are 
carted out and ip on 


ought to have a deep covering of muck or 
the 


1 in spring, but if 


heaped the field, they 


loam through the winter and during 


process of fermentatio 


they are spread directly upon the soil where 


they are wanted, there is no waste from wash- 
ng, and very little, if any, from evaporation, 


during the season to which we allude. 


— 
COB MEAL 

A correspondent inquired two or three 

weeks ago as to the value of the cob of Indian 

corn. We had not space inour reply, at 


that time, to do more than to allude to it as 


a comparatively worthless article, paying 


iitle more than the cost of grinding. It is, 


however, an article in pretty common use, 
ind it may be well to speak of it a 


n detail. 


little more 
A pig when put up to fatten, if 
fed too exclusively on fine Indian meal, which 
savery hearty food, will, unless some care 
is taken to provide a little change, « specially 
to see that there is s 


centrated food, be 


me bulky, and less con- 


very liable to cloy, from 
the fact that the meal will lie in a solid mass 
sufficient 
distension to the walls of that organ, and in 


the All 


fed upon high!ty concentrated and hearty 


in the stomach and not furnish a 


intestinal canal. animals that are 
food, must have something coarser and more 
bulky to be fully 


digestive organs in full activity and health. 


satisfied, and to keep the 
| Now although the actual amount of nutri- 
}ment in the cob is very small, so slight that 
if it were ground alone after the corn is shelled 
| off, no animal could be induced to touch it, 
when it is ground with the 
find undoubtedly 
| serves the purpose of distending the stomach, 
of giving to the food the bulk 
| the animal requires. 


yet 


| commonly cob-meal, it 


j and which 
An ox fed on meal will 
often eat coarse swale hay with avidity to 
gain that distention which a too concentrated 
| food without 


| there will be the knawings of hunger. 


does not furnish, and which 


| Still there is a trace of nutriment in the 
cob itself. Dr. Salisbury, who wrote a prize 
the New York 
| State Agricultural Society, said that “ by re- 
jecting the cobs of one thousand pounds of 
| ary ears, about two hundred pounds of or- 


| ganic matter is lost, which consists of thirteen 


essay on Indian corn for 


jand one-half pounds of sugar and extract, 


| 
jone hundred and twenty-seven and one-half 


| pounds of fibre, forty-five and one-half pounds 
of matter separated from fibre by a weak so- 
lution of potash, one and one-half pounds of 
albumen, twenty-eight one-hundredths of a 
pound of casein, two and three-tenths pounds 
of gum or dextrine and seven and three-tenths 
| pounds of glutinous matter. Hence the cob, 
j although not rich in nutritive matter, can by 
no means be said to be destitute of those prox- 
imate principles which go to support respira- 
tion, and sustain animal heat, and those which 
are capable of being transformed into nerve, 
muscle, &c., and the phosphates which contri- 
bute so largely to the formation of bone.” It is 
probable that a mixture of the cob with the 
meal, secures in many cases, a more complete 
digestion of the food. This is an incidental 
advantage which is independent of any slight 
nutriment there may be in the cob itself, and 
which as we said, is so slight of itself as, in 
our opinion, not to pay for the expense of 
grinding, especially as we can gain all the ad- 
vantage ofa proper distention of the stomach 
by feeding some roots, pumpkins, or other 
coarser food in connection with meal. 





r@ After long and patient experiment, a 
California horticulturist discovered that pe- 
troleum would kill the borer that infests the 
orchards of the Golden State. The fact was 
made known far and wide; and many fruit 
| growers availed themselves of the valuable 
discovery. By their experiments the further 





| fect was establishsd that petroleum not only 


‘killed the borer but the tree! 


Let | 


If the lat- { should, and farther than facts will warrant. 


| . 
and abhor little 
have no doubt it will be better, but if it were | 


else to abhor them, and as a general rule of 


think differently. apg -* PN 

The young man who inherits or has a| This difficulty arises as we stated recently, 
farm given him may consider himself well| from some derangement of the digestive 
off. He is in fact independent. I have seen | 
young men in this Connecticut Valley, w hich 
is as good an agricultural district as there is 


organs, probably. We have consulted veteri- 
nary surgeons of experience, but they cannot 


YounG FARMER. 
Northfield Mass., Jan. 1, 1872. 


feed daily, add also powdered charcoal a 
| heaping table spoonful, three times a day. If 
not try a little linseed meal or some other 
substance that will effect achange of diet. 
As we hear of several instances of the same 
kind any 


aaa Young 


Farmer” says that is worth considering, but 


There is something in what 


let us see if his advice does not go too far, 


far oS oer information from those who have 


a good deal 


acceptable to our readers, and we hope they 


We will begin by saying that we dread). , 
Pig | will communicate it through the columns of 
8 
| the Ploughman.—[Ep. 


debts 
possible for “ Young Farmer,” or any one} 


as much as it i 





ee 


MILK TO A POUND OF BUTTER. 


conduct we try to keep out of them, by act-| 


ing on the rule, “ pay as _ go ;” but to ad-| Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 
vise a young man to“ avoid debtas he woulda} ‘ : , . 

‘ I saw in the Ploughman a few weeks ago, 
the question asked as to how many quarts of 
like an incubus around his neck,” &c, is| milk were required to make a pound of but- 
carrving the thing too far, and such advice|ter. One man said it took fourteen quarts. 
, Another said it took from ten to twelve 
quarts for a pound. 

In the P/owghman, December 30th, Mr. 
But for a young man of right Benjamin Corson stated that he made from 
twelve quarts of milk one peund and thirteen 
ounces of butter ; he says that if any of your 
extra breed can beat this they are worth 
having. , 
think that I have beaten that a little. 
a limited| From fourteen and a half quarts of milk I 
>|} made two pounds and four ounces of butter. 
- 3 . | That beats the natives. 
land is not only no detriment, but a posi-/ J Jive on the Old Blandford Hills. 

Henry G. ALLEN. 
Blandford, Mass., Dec. 30, 1871. 


pestilence,” and to tell him it will “hang 


applies rather to those who borrow and 
never intend to pay, to dishonest, rather than 
honest men. 
principles, who is thoroughly honest and 
true to himself, who values his good name 
and his character and reputation as an honest 
young man will, it is quite inapplicable. For) I 
such a young man to contract 
| amount of debt in the judicious purchase of 
tive 


advantage. It stimulates him to ex-| 


ertion. It makes him frugal, wary, cautious | 


not mention the breed of 


of his expenditures. It gives him a motive} 
Mr. Allen does 


in life ; something to strive for, something to). . 
his cows. 


It makes | ern" led ' 
2s | point he intende ake.—[ Ed. 
him therefore a better citizen than he would| . ded to make.—[{Ed 


look forward to the attainment of. 





be if he had plenty of money and vd) = 
} 


nothing. Your rch and independent young ve ° 
men are by no means the best citizens, as a | a) orticulture, 
| AnnAnnnnnnnannnnanannanon 


in debt and aiming to pay will think twice | FARMING AS A BUSINESS. 


| Aman who is not smart enough to run a 
he would not perhaps stop to think once, if) store, :s not smart enough to run a farm 
he had no creditor to meet, no day of reckon-| Farmers are not to be made of what is lefi 

7 after lawyers, doctors, ministers, and mer- 
.. | chants are sorted and picked out. And if a 
men whom debt has actually made and built| myn fails on a farm, itis not likely be will 
up, who, by prudence and foresight, prompt | succeed in a store, for it requires more talert 


general rule. An honest young man who is 


before he makes a foolish purchase or ex-| 


penditure of any kind, while in many cases | 


ing to get ready for. We know of many 


lh ud similar difficulty with their stock, will be 


That would have added to the | 


grain as we 


payment of interest and gradual reduction of 
principal, by close cal culation, which the ex- 
| istence of debt made necessary, have finally 
| waked up to find themselves well off, fore- 
| handed, with a good piece of property all 
cleaned of mortgages and incumbrances of 
any kind. 

Most men are so constituted that they 
must have a motive power behind them, some- 
thing to stimulate them to exertion, some 
great and pressing object to attain, to keep 
them up to their highest working capacity 
and to lead them to do their level best. If 
a man is honest and has the real “ grit ” and 
energy in him, let him incur responsibilities, 
prudently and after careful calculation, let 
him throw himself into positions that will 
require an effort and a struggle to work 
through, and he will accomplish more and 
make a better citizen, than if he merely float- 
ed along calmly on the surface of society. 

No! So far as our experience and obser- 
vation, both long and varied, have gone, it is 
not so much the debt, as the want of calcu- 
lation and foresight and the over estimate of 
ability, behind it, that have swamped young 
men. Ifaman makes an injudicious pur- 
chase, pays too much per acre and deceives 
himself as to his ability to meet his obliga- 
tions, he puts himself into a tight place. But 
ifhe is honest and energetic, and runs in 
debt for some portion of his land, and can 
manage by good economy and labor, well 
directed, to pay off the interest regularly and 
some part of the principal every year, he has 
the strongest stimulus to industry, frugality 
and honorable dealing. Everybody will 
respect him all the more for having 
struggled through, and he knows it. He has 
a motive which perhaps nothing but the debt 
and the necessity of meeting it like a man 
could have given him. This is the way 
thousands of our best men and best farmers 
have made themselves. Debt to them was a 
blessing and nota curse. Now let us say, 
“ Pay as you go” all little bills and little 
debts, is a rule which cannot be too often re- 
peated. It is these little bills that hang over 
aman like a dead weight, injure his character 
in the general estimation, and destroy the 
confidence of his neighbors in him. They do 
more harm, a thousand times, than a large 
incumbrance on his property which is being 
gradually reduced. Little running bills that 
are neglected and delayed are real curses 
that come home to roost. Avoidthem with 
religious care and adopt the inflexible rule to 
pay as you go.—{Ep. 





to be a thriving farmer than to be an average 
merchant. Tne one cause of great failure is 
| the di- proportion between @ man’s farm an 
| bis capital. A farmer's capital is ski!, labor, 
nd nis money. If he has little ¢ sh, he 
must heve no more land than he can thor- 
oughly manage by his personal labor. Every 
acre beyond this ia an incumbrance. One 
aere well worked is more profitable than 
twenty acres skimmed over. It is this gree¢ 
ot land by farm+rs that have not the capital 
to work it that keeps so many poor. Swall 
farms are b-tter than large ones, simply be- 
cause they are suited to the capital of common 
farmers. Large farmers with large capital 
are better than small ones. Farming is a 
good business forall men who conduct it on 
proper principles, and have capita! accordiny 
o the size of their farms.—Farmer and 
Artizan. 





BEET ROOT SUGAR. 


The production of beet root sugar, which 
commenced sixty years ago in France, has 
gradually extended throughout the continent 
of Europe, until now about two thousand 
establishments are employed in its manufac- 
ture. In 1870, according to Dr. Voelcker, 
698,000 tons were produced. Another author- 
ity places the amount at 900,000 tons. This 
is more than one-fourth of the entire sugar 
crop of the whole world, so far as known. 
The manufacture is gaining ground in Eng- 
land, and has already become successfully 
established in the United States—in Wiscon- 
sin and California. In Lllinois it is hardly 
successful as yet. The Sacramento Company 
of California, made last year, 500,000 pounds, 
with an absolute uniary profit, and are 
largely extending their operations. In Wis- 
consin the experiment is equally successful. 
The On ge made in Illinois a few years 
ago failed, more from want of experience 
than any other cause. The managers are 
hopeful of finally succeeding in making their 
business profitable. 





HOW CORN PAYS IN THE SOUTH. 


The Mobile Register says that the produc- 
tion of corn in the South pays better than it 
does in the North. ‘True, our yield per acre 
is not so large, yet the greater value of the 
product over balances all shortcomings on 
that score. A reference to the Tes sup- 
port this statement. The report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture-for 1869, shows that 
the average yield of corn, per acre, in South 
Carolina, during that year, was eleven and 
six-tenths bushels ; and the average price at 
which it was sold $1 40 per bushel. In 
Illinois, the great corn State of the Union, 
the average yield to the acre was twenty- 
three bushels, and the average price Tr 
bushel fifty-seven cents. This shows that 
South Carolina made per acre $16 10, and 
Illinois $13 11, leaving a balance of $2 99 
in favor of that State. The small yield in the 
South is attributed a good deal to neglect 
and bad culture. Corn is secondary always 
to cotton. 





Tear 
—_————— >= 





Gorrespondgney * 


FARMING IN ESSEX COUNTY. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman 3 

Essex county has long stood im high re- 
pute for success in agricultural matters un- 
der the auspices of men of culture anti th. 
Agricultural societies hye and 
have done much to awaken finquiry and 
a readiness to adopt what appeared to be 
improvements in practical agriculture, and a 
generous competition in the improvement of 
farms. 









Proximity to the ocean, that great reservoir 
of salts, lime and other fertilizers so essen- 
tial to the growth of plants, has been the 
means of enriching the soil and given advan- 
tages not possessed in other portions of the 
State. 

Broad and extensive meadow 
lands, needing little care, have afforded sus- 
tenance for large herds of cattle, leaving much 
of the better quality of hayto be otherwise dis- 
posed of. 


marshes 


Market gardening has been ex- 
tensively followed in many parts of the coun- 
ty, and some towns have made a specialty of 
cultivating a single variety successfully, as 
Marblehead its cabbages, and Danvers on- 
ions, &c. But all over the county can be seen 
rich fields of vegetables which would com- 
pare favorably with those in the best agri- 
cultural districts in our own or the Middle 
States. 

By visiting various farms during the au- 
tumn, I had an opportunity of witnessing the 
perseverance and skill exercised in the cul- 
tivation of the crops and the success attend- 
ing it. My attention was called to some of 
the finest fields of potatoes, cabbages, onions 
and other esculents I have ever seen and 
which were worthy of note and worthy of 
emulation. 





I will specify one, that of Mr. 
|George W. Parsons, of Wenham, a field 
containing a variety of vegetables, rendered, 
jespecially attractive by good arrangement, 
abundant growth and neatness in appear- 
}rance; it was one that any farmer might be 


| > 
| proud of. 


The land was formerly a bog- 
hole, and produced only worthless bushes 
jor poor hay. By properly draining it a 
lrich soil was made available, and every 
| year it is made more fertile by 
Mr. 
of the farmers who believes in doing well 
what he undertakes, ana tm -oetervatng 
| the least land that will produce a given quan- 


| tity. 


a heavy 


dressing of manure. Parsons is one 


His Early Rose potatoes were planted 
jin drills and yielded about 125 barrels to the 
| acre, very emooth and handsome. The other 
| crops were of about the same proport'paate 
| yield. Great pains was taken to “let the 
| weeds, and by frequently stirring the soil a 
June-like freshness was retained, while the 
| searing influence of the drouth was visible 
| all 
population creates new demands for produce 
to the 


doors ot the farmers; prices about the same 


around. The increasing manufacturing 


and has brought a market almost 


as Boston are obtained in Beverly, Danvers 
and Peabody. 

Mr. George Flint, of Salem has recently 
purchased a farm adjoining Mr. Parsons, 
| which the last season presented many attrac- 
| tions, and though at present less productive, 
the skill and perseverance applied are effect- 
ing a pleasing change. 

A stranger passing through this section of 
the State and witnessing the extensive and 
well filled barns, large herds of cattle, and 
all other appointments indicating wealth and 
prosperity, would conclude that the hills of 
Essex were made for other purposes than the 
hanging of witches upon, and that although 
a delusion once possessed the minds of the 
people hereabouts, there is with the present 
inhabitants a wonderful “ method in their 
madness.” F. 


SE 

PRINTERS’ INK. 

Editor Massachusetts Ploughman : 

“Have you heard of the new kind of 
manure they are talking about in the news- 
papers ?” said neighbor Tiffins as he settled 
himself by the fire and proceeded to light his 
pipe. “They say it’s the best thing for or- 
chards that was ever made.” Now, although I 
am a reader of the papers, and intend to keep 
posted on ail the new ideas, yet my neighbor 
has got ahead of me, for I had seen nothing 
that could enable me to answer him. 

“ What paper did you see it in?” said I. 
“Lor, I ha’n’t seen it, for you know I don’t 
take the papers, but I heard ’em talking 
about it down to the mill yesterday, and they 
said if it was used right, it was sure death to 
canker worms and the like, and, tho’ I don’t 
believe in book farming any way—if it wil} 
do what they said it would, I'd put it ona 
foot thick all over my orchard, for them pes- 
ky creters eat all the leaves off my Baldins 
and Pippins this year, and I'll take book farm- 
ing and anything else that'll help me to pay 
"em for it.” 

His allusion to canker worms reminded me 
of several articles I had seen in the Plough- 
man within a short time, and I proceeded to 
post up my friend in regard to the matter, 
explaining what the “ new kind of manure ” 
was, what it was composed of, and how it 
was applied ; but could not add my personal 
experience, as I had not yet made a trial of it 
for that purpose, although some fifteen years 
of my life spent in spreading the article over 


bark, enabled me to form a pretty clear idea 
of what it’s qualities were. 

“Lor me!” said neighbor Tiffins, “If 
that a’nt the last thing I've heard of. These 
book farmer editors and them that follers 
their notions have found they can’t come 
their phosphate and sich stuff over us that’s 
brought up in the country, so they want to 
make us believe their printer’s ink is the 
thing to save our apple trees with, so they 
ean peddle out to us what they can’t make 
us buy of ’em after it’s spread over their 
papers “hey’ll tell us next that it’s first rate 
to puf . the hill for corn and potatoes, and 
they'll make the greenhorns believe it.” 

Friend Tiffins is a type of a large class of 
farmers in every section of the country. He 
believes his father knew what was right, and 
all that was worth knowing about carrying 
on a farm successfully, for he learnt it of his 
grandfather, whose axe made the primeval 
forest ring for the first time with the “ echo 
of civilization” on the same farm where the 
grandson now lives. And the grandson is 
teaching those ideas to the fourth generation. 
Printer’s Ink was unknown by, and out of 





“the reach of, the pioneers, and if they could 
do without it, so could their descendants. 

ooks and newspapers were a useless waste 
of money. Three months’ schooling in the 
winter for the boys and girls until they get 
too big to go to district school, was all father 
and grandfather had, and it had served them, 
and why could it not serve the children now ? 
When they had learnt all there was to learn 
in their school books they would know 
enough to take them through. If the boys 
stuck to their father’s training they ought to 
be able to carry on a farm as successfully as 
the old folks had. These were the favorite 
ideas of Tiffins, and they answer for the whole 
class. These were brought to bear in their 





idea of his—Printer’s Ink for a fertilizer,— 
but it occurred to me afterwards that it was 
far ahead of chemical, animal, or vegetable 
manures, and was every day gaining in vigor 
and power. 

The tillers of the primitive virgin soil of 
New England had no occasion for such a fer- 
tilizer. Nowadays their descendants, many 
of them, are tilling the same fields that lay 
before their sturdy-ancestors when they first 
came through the wilderness to clear for 
themselves a home. But the old farms are 
“ dreadfully run out,” and it takes much toil 
for a small return, and the fields and pastures 
are being skinned, and the hides, to speak 
| practically, are sold to buy broad acres of 





full strength upon all suggestions relative to | prairie in the far away West. Why? Be- 
modern improvements, and though sometimes | cause the greatest fertilizer ever invented has 


intellect and ingenuity, progress and en- 
terprise, around so many New England 
homes. 

If your grandfather and your father would 
not try it, itis no reason why you, young 
man, if you are going to be a farmer, should 
not thoroughly satisfy yourself in regard to 
its merits. I have tried it. I have put it in 
the hill, for my hoed crops; I have sowed it 
with my, gtain, put it broadcast on my fields 
and pastures, built it into my fences, and, 
though surprising it may be, I have fed it to 
my cattle, pigs and poultry. I do not boast, 
but the result has satisfied me of its efficacy. 
Give it atrial. It is plentiful in the market. 
Nearly every important village throughout 
our country has a distributing depot for the 
article. 


a surface somewhat different from apple-tree | 


half convinced, yet a review of the above 
would carry him back to his original conser- 
vatism. 

An hour or so spent with my neighbor Tif- 
fins in social talk and discussion led my mind 


out into a “new departure.” It was a ludicrous 


not had an opportunity to reclaim the barren 
valleys and hillsides. Abundant and cheap 
| and easily procured, yet old time prejudices 
have kept aloof from a trial of its virtues ; 
the same ideas that have built a wall high 


and strong against the development of 


The kind | have used in most of my 
experiments in late years, has been procured 
at the Plonghman office, where the propri- 
etors are always ready to make contracts for 
a yearly supply for only $2 50, and asuperior 
article at that. READER. 
Farmington Falls, Me., Dec. 20, 1871. 





“ROANOKE.” 














OWNED BY WILLIAM CROZIER, NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND. 





— Stockh Department. 


MANAGEMENT OF COWS IN 
HOLLAND. 


_ Prof. Geo. H Cook of the New Jersey Ag- 
ricult rai Coliege, furnishes the Cou try 


Wenctereur ey 5 . 
Dutch dairies. "One “tat P8!* ,coneern, 


Ifteen or twenty miles fiom Amsterdam, on 








and pasture. 
tide water but was wel! stated 
forty-six heau of c ittle kept, of which twenty- | 

| six were milch cows. The average yield of 

| each cow during the vear was 4 894 quarte, 

| a daily average of 13 6 q arts. This average 

is remarkably large—atd of course, much 

| above the general average of the country. 

| The average yield of butch cows has been 

|. iven at 2835 to 2940 querts per year. 
Proi. Cook speaks esp-cially of the marvel 
ous neatness of the cow stables, which are 

| under the same roof and only separated from 

| the dwelling-bouse by a partition and door. 

| They are not used in Summer, and as soon 

| a8 the cattle are turned out to pasture in the 

| Spring, the stables are washed out, the floors 

| aither sanded or tiled. During the Sumn er 

| they are sometimcs used for cheese rooms. 
| During the storms in Spring or Fall, the 

| cows are generally covered with blankets 

| while at pasture. In Winter the stable are 

frequently thorovgbly cleaned anu washed, 

and the cows are curried regularly. 





THUMPS IN HOGS. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
gives the following as a sure remedy for 
thumps in swine: “Having been raising 
hogs, especially for breeding purposes, for 
the last ten years, I have had some little ex- 
perience in curing them of their ailments. 
My cure for thumps is very simple. When 
| the disease first makes its appearance, I take 
| the pig by the hind legs and worry it till it 
| pants for breath. This worrying should be 
| repeated three times a day. If it is too large 
/to worry it in this manner, 1 run it till it 
| pants heavily. Of course, some judgment is 

necessary as to how much to worry them. 
| 'The theory is this—It is evident the thumps 
is a lung disease, and when a pig is worried 
| it causes the lungs to expand, and the air is 
| forced through the air passages, and thus 
| purifies the blood, thus preventing the blood 
dee poisoned. 


TREATMENT OF HORSES’ FEET. 


Mr. Gamgee, Sen., in the Edinburgh Vete- 
rinary Review for August, says: “ The day 
will, I believe, soon come when the people 
will not allow cutting instruments to touch 
the soles of their horses’ feet. I have said in 
former papers that the wall, sole and frog 
are so constructed that they mutually co-op- 
erate, and that the intermediate horn, which 
I have shown is secreted between the wall 
and sole of their union, is also required to 
be left entire ; but, by the prevailing custom 
of cutting the hoof, these substances which 
in their nature are rebounding springs, are 
destroyed or greatly impaired. The custom 
of thinning the sole, and likewise of keeping 
that part always in cow dung, or other wet 
soddening material, under the name of ‘ stop- 
pings,’ was brought much into vogue after 
the establishment of our first veterinary 
schools.” 














FEEDING FOWLS. 


Don't keep food always by your poultry, 
because if laying fowls, they’re made too fat, 
; and if fattening ones, not fat enough. To 
fatten poultry, feed three times in twenty- 
four hours all they will eat, and remove all 
they leave, and they will eat more than when 
cloyed and disgusted by the constant presence 
of food. ‘To keep layers in proper condition 
feed twice or thrice daily a regular ration, 
but not as much as they will eat. Some say 
feed as long as they will run for what you 
you throw to them and eat greedily, but that 
is not right ; for they get too fat, unless they 
are laying freely. They will show eagerness 
about as long as they can swallow, and will 
scramble for what you give them until in 
their rivalry they stuff and cram themselves 
week after week, and become a mass of fat, 
yet they will act at feeding time as if they 
were half starved. Feed your regular lay- 
ing stock perpen Sag be governed by 
their state of flesh rather than by their greed. 
Take a few fowls from the perch at night co- 
casionally to test their weight, and a little 

ractice will enable you to quickly decide on 
the conditionof the flock. Increase the ra- 
tion as the yield of eggs increase, and so long 
as the laying — pace with the diet you 
may give them rich and stimulating food in 
any quantity. Feed the select breeding stock 
more sparingly than the rest of the layers, so 


| the period of their rapid growth, should be 
fed very often, with a variety and all they 
will eat. While they are growing, there is 
|no danger of overfeeding if they are fed fre- 
| quently and allowed perfect freedom, so that 
| they may take the exercise that is indispen- 
| sable to their thrif— Hearth and Home.. 





| 
« DBE PRESENTS STABLES —The Wash- 
tion of the President’s superb stables in that 


« farm of 2071 2 acres, nearly all in meadow | city, which are rapidiy approaching comple- 
The 1 nd was at the level of| tion. 
There were |a pressed brick front, with trimmings of 


T. ey will be two stories high, having 


Seneca stone and a most gorgeous and elabo- 
rately finished French roof, from the centre 
of which a handsome tower will arise. The 
ventilation bas been arranged on the most 
perfect plan, flues being used throughout the 
building. There are to be two wings, for 
the accommodation of four carrisg-s. Ail 
the modern improvements are to be intro- 
duced, including gas and water, and marble 
dust is to be used on the front with the mor- 
tar, instead of white sand. The stalls for 
the presidential horses and colts will be- 
quite roomy and elegant, while in the cellar 
a tasteful boudoir is to be provided for the de- 
lectation of the presidential cow. The host- 
lers will have neat and well furnished apart- 
ments on the second floor. When finished, 
it is expected that the stables will compare 
favorably with any in the country. There | 
are larger ones, it is true, but none that com- 
pare with them in beauty, style of finish, | 
adornments and completeness. The cost of 
this modest enterprise is estimated by the | 
architect at $50,000. 


The Garden. 


Le 


A NEW USE FOR OLD BULBS. | 


During a recent visit to a most delightful 

old garden, I got a hint of a use for old bulbs, 

which may interest many of our readers. It 

must be remarked, first, that there are several 

extensive runs of holly and thorn fences, and 

few bits of half wild scenery in the place ; 

and, further, that all the best flowering bulbs 

are grown in exhibition style for the conser- 

vatory. It is the gardener’s rule to buy every 

year for this purpose, and it is his rule not 

to destroy a single bulb. He disposes of 
them in a short and summary manner. When 

they have done blooming, they are trans- 

ferred to spare pits for the advantage of a 

little shelter, an of course they get a little | 
water occasionally. As soon as mild weather 
occurs in the early part of April, they are all 
slanted out in front of the green fences, and 
in the borders and odd nooks of the wilder 
parts of the garden. ‘The process of plant- 
ing consists in open holes and turning out 
the ball complete, without even removing the | 
crocks from it. -The result is that wherever | 
you go in the apring of the year in this| 
place, you see t 10usands of snow drops, 

crocuses, tulips, hyacinths, and other equally 
beautiful flowers as they open in succession, | 
and, ina majority of cases they are really 
fine in quality, the crocuses and tulips es- | 
pecially. If a great heap of cut flowers is 

wanted, there is no difficulty in obtaining 

them, and I was informed that a very great | 
cut is made every year for the dressing of | 
the parish church at Easter. The bulbs are 

not the only things that are naturalized in 

this way, for the banks and the boundary 

lines are smothered with violets, primroses, 

several varieties of narcissus and other 
equally desirable hardy plants, all of which 

have been turned out of pots w hen done with, 

instead of consigning them, as is usually 

done to the muck heap.—(Gardener’s Mag- 

azine. 


PLANTS FOR SUNNY WINDOWS. 


If your window is sunny there is no limit 
to the flowers you may have from Christmas 
until the wild ones come again. With two 
maurandias, one white the other purple, with 
a high colored dwarf nasturtium, or trapwo- 
leum, as it is called, an English ivy, and a 
vigorous plant of German ivy, or Senecio 
scandens, you can make a screen for your 
window more beautiful than any Raphael or 
Da Vinci ever designed, for yours is the per- 
fect original of their defective representation. 
The vines should be at the ends of the box, 
so as to be trained on the sides and over the 
top of the window frame. Then close to the 
glass, for, true to its name, it loves the sun, 
= a heliotrope or two, a trailing winter 

looming fuchsia, a scarlet geranium, and 
for the sake of contrast, white one, whose 
flowers have a bright eye in the centre. Do 
not be afraid of crowding the plants, but sow 
a mignonette and a sweet alyssum seed, as 
well as the tiny ones of Linaria Cymbalraria 
or Coliseum Ivy. If not intending to have 
but one box, do not forget a plant or two of 
the neat, handsomely marked petunias, for 























as to give only a moderate yield of eggs for ; they will give you a mass of flowers from the 
hatching purposes, for if you promote great | first week of blooming until put out in the 


and Ice plant, as well as a variety of saxifrage 
known as beefsteak geranium, may be made 
to droop over the front of your. box, and 
their graceful sprays will reach even to the 





floor, if you wish.— {merican Journal of 
Horticulture. 
CARE OF YOUNG FRUIT TREES. 


Young fruit trees, for the first two or three 
winter sets in, be prot-cted against any un- 
due quantity of water, especially in 


situations, This can be best done by making | 


the stems 
and not 


a small hillock of dirt around 
sufficiently to throw off the water, 
let it settle about the roots. 

We have known young trees to be killed 
constant immersion in water through 
most of the winter, and have frequently 
known them to be stunted. From which 
many of them never entirely recovered. On 
the other hand, in summer these trees should 
have the soil slightly bowled out around 
them, in order that they may have a more 


by 


abundant supply of water than they would | 


otherwise obtain. If we expect to be suceess- 
ful in fruit-raising, we must adopt all the 
means attainable to insure it.—(ermantown 
Telegraph. 


— PMisgellaneous. 


WOODEN DRALNS. 


Strange as it may seem, sfter al! our ex- 





| perimenting with wood and the tile draining 
| material, we are likely to come hack again 


to wooden drains of some sort under peculiar 
circumstences. They are pronounced on 
good authority superior to, as they are far 
cheaper than tile crains, where the wood ip 
subject to the vapor of carbolic acid. But 
even without this preparation, wooden water 
pipes, made in the beet manner, will ouslest 
two or three generations under ground. Bu 
as it regards the so-called Robbins process 
it is not applied to log , but boards, so that 
the logs of any perishable wouds sawe ! into 
boards, and the boar“s subjected to the vapor 
ot carbolic acid, form -d into square conduct- 
ors and used as drains upon farms, will last, 
it is claimed “ forever,” at a cost of not over 
a fourth or fifth of that of tile, a heavy article 
and expensive to farmers living at a distanee 
from a manufactory. Should this proonss 
turn out 1o be all that is claimed for it, the 
farmers of the country wi! find it a means of 
rejuvenating their lands by draining, which, 
woile it wil! co st but littie, will near:y double 
their productive capacity.— Germantown 
Telegraph. 


A CHEAP ICE-HOUSE. 


Mr. J. S. Stevens, of Moore’s Hill, Indi- 
anna, gives the following excellent plan for 
constructing a cheap ice-house : 

“Set the posts in the ground so as to make 
a house coed, ma feet square (three posts on 
each side); then board or plank it up eight 
feet high on the inside of the posts. Now 





| dig out the surface earth six inches deep in- 


side the inclosure, and have sawdust placed 
twelve inches deep, being six inches above 
the natural level of the soil. 
season haul the ice and pack it neatly and 
carefully, making the pile nine feet square, 
which will leave a space of eighteen inches 
between the planks and ice, to be filled with 
sawdust placed also on the top of the ice. 

“For roofing, an old fashioned board roof 
answers every purpose. The space above 
the sawdust should be left for free circulation 
of air, and for the sun to shine in. 

“The above has proved a perfect success 
with me. We have used ice daily and have 
plenty yet.” 





bed of roses, even though he may sometimes 
cultivate those flowers (for sale). A New 
York editor says: We have heard much of 
the happy life of the farmer, but to harness 
up when one should be preparing for bed, 
and travel through part of the night and re- 
main the rest of it on a street, and then hag- 
gle with grocers and hucksters for half the 
day, does not seem a particularly enviable 
calling. Some of our anti-domestic philan- 
thropics, who probably sleep while the work 
described is done, talk of this as a suitable 
employment for woman. 

Woopen labels for plants, to be inserted 
in the ground, may, it is said, be preserved 
for an indefinite time by first dipping them 
in a solution of one part copper vitriol and 
twenty-four parts water, and suk uently 
immersing in lime water, or a salution of 
g) psum. 








Tne American Agriculturist says it is best 
to commence feeding oil-meal gradually as it 
is often too laxative at first. One quart at 
feed, mixed with wheat shorts, with a handful 
of salt, is a good way to ccm nence, and the 
quantity may be gradually incrrased. The 





prolificness in the parents the result will be' garden in the spring. Yellow myrtle, and 
weakness in the progeny. Chickens, during the plants commonly call 1 Wandering Jew, 











cattle should hive plenty of rough food with 
it, 


low | 


In the par 


THE market gardener does not rest on a | 


“CORPORAL SQUIB" ON THE FARM. 


Corp. Squin—My Dear Sir:—I hav: 
reed with much interest your communica- 
tions in the Ploughman, and from the conclu- 
sion of the same I presume you will not re 
fuse an answer to the following : 

Ist. For what cause or causes did you 
leave the farm ? 

2nd. Farming being profitable, why are 
you not now engaged in the business ? 

3rd. What were your net profits when 
you left farming, and just how many years 
were you engaged in the business ? I re er 
of course to the Dracut Farm operations. 

Your answer will confer a great favor on 
the writer. A. G. W. 

Needham, Nov. 6, 1871. 

Corp. Squis Repties. 
Editor of Massachusetts Ploughman : 

Having made you the medium for com- 
municating my “ impressions ” to the outside 
—world (I came pretty near using a Chinese 
expression just then,) I will, with your per- 
mission, answer the queries of my interested 
friend through you; and I am induced to do 
so the more from the fact (it is a fact un- 
doubtedly,) that there are a great many 
others of your readers who would like to 
know the same reasons. 

I would like to be brief, and I will try to 
 ; it is easier to words 


remember a few 


than many. In answer to the first question, 
1 must say that I left the farm from the effect 
of a combination of causes, the general result 
of which was a growing inability to stay on 
it. A man can’t stay on a hired farm always, 
and, as I have somewhere stated, I did not 
succeed in making money enough to buy it. 
lhe little “ pile ” which I had at my disposal 
when I began wouldn't have gone far towards 
paying for such a farm as that; (and here I 
will say for the benefit of my friend, if he 
wants to buy a farm he can go and buy that 
one, for it is for sale.) 

I am afraid my answer to the first ques- 
tion won't be quite satisfactory; but I leave 
it to my inquiring friend if it is good policy 
for a man to tell a//he knows. I don’t think 
he would put all his capital into the common 
stock. 

In regard to the second question, I don't 
think I have said anywhere that farming is 
profitable, except a man sticks to it closely 





| and works hard. That is according to my 
| expr rience, though I have no doubt that 
| others have been more successful. If one 

ran or a hundred fail in farming, that is 
| not conclusive evidence that farming don’t 
| pay. One man goes into trade and fails, and 


another succeeds ; 


it is something so with 
I said I did not claim to decide 
' the question “ does farming pay?” though I 
knew that it did pay in one sense, in which 
| I meant that it affords means for the enjoy- 
j ment of life beyond those afforded by most 
| the 


greatest profits. 


farming. 


indicate way in which I received my 


{ 


| Still my farming did pay ; I will be true to 
my faith and say that. Though I failed in 


different crops occasionally from various 


| causes, and sometimes failed to realize much 
from good crops, I always managed to get 
enough from the farm te support my family 
My 
family could not have lived so weli in Boston 
less than $2,000 a 
As | stated, 


there was one year when I did more than this, 


, and pay all expenses, including rent. 


/on an income of much 


year, as we lived on the farm. 
{by several hundred dollars. I suppose it 
lis unnece ssary to tell any one that it is just 
jas easy to lose money as to make it. If my 
| friend is “ pretty well off” he can easily con- 
‘ vince himself of this fact by trial. There are 
' plenty who will be willing to assist him. 

If I had bought the farm in the first place, 
—supposing I could have bought it—and I 
coyldn’t, because it was not for sale—probably 

The 


made would have gone to- 


I should have been farming on it now. 
first money that I 
wards the payment, and also the surplus 
cash I had at starting; it would all have 
been in the farm, and would be there now. 
[ should have farmed differently also, and 
As 
it was, 1 farmed without much regard to the 


wobably have realized greater profits. 


future, never looking beyond three years at 


he farthest, and of course I did not at- 


tempt improvements. A man don’t hire a 
farm to improve it, though I think ‘I left the 
one I occupied in quite as good condition as 

| when I took it. 

} Perhaps I could have staid a little longer 

but I 


could see the end, for the good man of whom 


on that farm had I chosen to do so; 
{I rented had released Ais claim, as all owners 
, of real estate must at last, and the farm 
Tim had 
They 
did not like farming on a hired farm, and I 
| did not blame them, it was hard work. Their 
| good qualities being known, they found good 


| would soon come into the market. 
| 
left me; Tim’s brother had left me. 


| places ; and I let them go. Then I was alone, 
with my hired man. 
under such circumstances was opposed to my 


To stay there longer 


welfare. This is my answer to the second 
| question, and I hope my friend w ll be satis- 
| fied with it. I hope he will go to farming 
if he wants to, and I hope he will go up and 
buy that farm. I would like to see it in good 


hands. If he does I will come and see him 





some day before he begins to plough, and tell 
him where I got my chronic back ache. I 
| turned up three acres of the very worst of all 
the intervale land for witch grass the first 
season, and planted it with corn. I repented it 
allsummer. I avoided that field afterwards. 

Now about the net profits,—I have not the 
time to figure them at present; that is the 
| honest truth, and I will simply ask my friend 
what good it could do him to know ? or how 


many years I was in the business ? 

1 think I intimated somewhere that I 
farmed it four years. If I did so i kept in- 
side the truth, and I have no objection to say 
further that when I went on to that farm and 
Tim took charge of the milk route, he was 
When I left it, Tim’s 
brother was nineteen—after George Wash- 
ington’s birthday—and Tim was considerably 
older than his brother. 
work out the puzzles in the Old Farmer's 
Almanac can easily tell how long I lived on 
that farm. 

But I would like to satisfy all who are anx- 
ious to know about the exact profits, and 
shall probably do so at no distant day,—pro- 
vided I can by any means find time to run 
lover my old accounts. When that time 
| comes I will convey them to the publie 
‘through this same medium. Till then I re- 
| main the public’s 

Very humble Corporat Sauis. 
P. 8. 1 will exp ain further that I am only 


sixteen years old. 





Any one who can 














